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ORIGINAL TALES 








ALICE LESLIE, THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


Her eye may grow dim, and her cheek may grow pale, 
But tell they not both the same fond tale? 
Love’s lights have fled from her eye and cheek, 


To burn and die on the heart which they seek. LE lL 


It was on a cool evening in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, that Alice Leslie sat at the window of her humble 
apartment sedulously occupied in giving the last touches 
to a small painting that lay before her. A faint sigh es- 
caped her as she put back the curtain, and suffered the last 
beams of the setting sun to fall on her work. It was the 
miniature of a gentleman advanced in life, and as she gaz- 
ed on it a tear glistened on her dark lashes, then slowly 
rolled over a cheek from which confinement had banished 
the rose. She was a beautiful girl. Such a face as a 
sculptor would choose if he wished to embody all the love- 
liest emotions of the human mind. She had a high, noble 
brow, and an eye which made one feel all the fascination 
“of a dark eye in woman.” The expression of the coun- 
tenance was sad: though seventeen summers had scarcely 
bloomed for her, she had made a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with sorrow. Her black dress, and the quiv- 
ering of her lip as she looked on her work, told how dear 
had been the being on whose resemblance she gazed. 

Alice Leslie was an orphan left in poverty. Reared in 
luxury, those accomplishments which had been intended 
as the embellishments of life were now her only resources 
for obtaining a subsistence. By one of thoce reversts of 
fortune so frequent in a mercantile country, her father had 
been reduced from wealth to indigence. He died heart- 
broken and left his gentle child, whom he had never suf- 
fered the ‘‘ winds of heaven to visit too roughly,” to strug- 
gle with a world, she was unfitted by nature and educa- 
tion toencounter. Alice possessed a fine talent for minia- 
ture and landscape painting, and patronised by a few of 
the friends of her better days, she gained a precarious sub- 
sistence in this employment. In her moments of leisure, 
she employed herself in executing from memory a like- 
ness of her father. She had just completed it, and as she 
sat gazing mournfully, on the face of him who had been so 
truly loved, she heeded not a tap which was thrice repeat- 
ed on her door. 

‘‘ Miss Leslie, are you within?” enquired her landlady, 
opening the door as she spoke. 
Alice started and hastily wiped away the traces of her 
emotion, as Mrs, Walton entered followed by a gentleman 
of prepossessing appearance. 
“‘ Mr. Somers called to examine some of your paintings,” 
said Mrs. Walton. ‘‘ He wishes you to copy a miniature 
for him.”” Alice bowed, and with considerable trepida- 
tion produced her port-folio. Somers looked admiringly 
at her, and wondered how so superior looking a female 
happened to be reduced to such a state of destitu- 
tion, as to be forced to pursue such an avocation for sub- 
sistence. He was surprised at the elegant finish of her 
miniatures, and the fine coloring and effect of several 
landscapes, executed by her in her days of prosperity.— 
He took up one and exclaimed—* This view is familiar to 
me. °Tis a sketch of Col. Luttrell’s place on the Ohio, 
if I am not mistaken.” 
‘My uncle, sir,” said Miss Leslie, while a faint flush 
tinged her cheek. 
‘Ts it possible!” exclaimed Somers. You are then the 
daughter of that sister of Col. Luttrel, who married with- 
out her father’s consent.” 
*<T am her only child.” 

“ And thus,” Somers would have exclaimed (as he 
glanced around her humble apartment, and remembered 
the wealth of her uncle,) but he checked himself. The 
landscape he held, was a copy of one sketched by Mr. 

Leslie when a lover, and to him every object in the scene 

had been hallowed by some delightful association, for 

when employed on it the object of his affections lingered 
by his side. 


Somers was deeply interested by the youthful artist, 
and leaving a miniature of his sister to be copied, he fail- 
ed not to call frequently to see how she proceeded in her 

‘work. When this was nearly finished, he remembered 
4 hat his sister had commissioned him to have a sett of 
} andscapes painted for her, and Alice left the miniature 
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Edward Somers was an enthusiast, and a worshipper 
of beauty. Alice possessed more of that peculiar style 
which pleased his taste, united with a higher degree of 
elegance and intellectual cultivation, than he had ever 
met with in any other woman. His first wish was to be 
loved passionately, and to feel that this affection was not 
influenced by any extrinsic circumstance. His wealth 
and standing in society, he feared, might influence one 
as destitute as Alice, and he studied her simple, upright 
character with &n interest almost:painful! 
‘If she could love me for myself alone,” he mentally 
excldimed, as he gazed on the pale thoughtful brow of 
Alice as she bent over the miniature of his sister, which 
she was finishing. ‘Can such a spiritual, noble looking 
creature be swayed by the unhallowed ambition on which 
so many marriages aré founded! Oh no, forbid it Heav- 
en!” ife sighed deeply, and Alice raised her eyes enqui- 
ringly to his face. He was still absorbed in his reveric. 
** Awake, dreamer,” said she, playfully touching his 
arm. ‘Look on this lovely face, and tell me if I have 
been just.” 
“Ah more than just,” said Somers pensively; “ there 
is the exact expression of Emily. The joyousness of youth 
and hope are strongly depicted. There could not be a 
finer contrast Miss Leslie than your own face offers to 
this. You must be near the same age, and yet in intel- 
lectual expression your face is far superior to hers. Here 
all is life and light, but with you feeling has stamped it- 
self in sadness on your brow. That sadness has a charm 
in it to one of a reflective mind.” 
He stopped, for a deep blush glowed on the cheek of 
Alice, and he remembered that he was addressing the 
language of flattery to one he believed superior to being 
influenced by it. Miss Leslie busied herself in tossing 
her drawings about her table apparently searching for 
something that was not easily found. In doing so she 
misplaced the lid of a small box; with extreme confusion 
she hastened to replace it, but not before Somers had 
caught a view of an unfinished sketch of himself. Was 
it possible that Alice Leslie valued a resemblance of him! 
The eloquent blush that glowed on her cheek (though un- 
conscious that he had seen what the box contained) car- 
ried the conviction to his heart, that it was so. He had 
taken his hat to depart. He dropped it, and advancing 
in the excitement of the moment to the side of Alice, 
he uttered words of deep devotion, that once and only 
once come from the deepest recesses of the heart. Alice 
heard him in silence. She felt that she was loved with 
all the truth of a noble heart; and for a few moments the 
desolate orphan felt the full force of such affection: and 
how truly her own feelings responded to it. This feeling 
was of short duration. She remembered her destitute 
situation, and his high prospects. The pride of his fam- 
ily she also knew, would oppose a strong barrier to their 
union, and she shrank, with the delicacy of a proud and 
noble mind, from entering any family in which she might 
be considered as an inferior. 
‘He loves me now,” she mentally exclaimed, “ well 
enough to make me the partner of his fortunes; but when 
the first fervor of affection has subsided, will he view 
this offer in any other light, than as a sacrifice of inter- 
rh a passion, which, if not encouraged, will soon 
ie? 
Her reply was dictated by these reflections, and with 
a steady voice, but a heart throbbing with anguish, Alice 
rejected the only heart over which she ever wished to 
reign. 

“And is this your final decision, Miss Leslic?”’ said 
Somers mournfully. ‘Can no circumstance alter it! no 
end-avor on my part to win a heart, which I imagined 
and hoped, was not entirely indifferent to me.” ’- 

Alice struggled to preserve her calmness, but her voice 
slightly faultered as she replied: 

‘** Mr. Somers, I deeply feel the extent of the sacrifice 
you would make for my sake. I am a destitute orphan, 
and will be thought by your family, too much your infe- 
rior to be countenanced by them. Under other cireum- 
stances, I might have acted differently: now there is but 
one course for me to pursue; and I am forced to bid you 
leave me to my own insignificance, to pufsue my humble 
but independent mode of obtaining a subsistence. Be- 
lieve me, I shall ever retain thé remembrance of your 
unworldly and generous offer. Farewell—J must say, 














* g 1 iteunfinished state to commence the landscapes. 














forever.” 











In vain Somers endeavored to shake her resolution. 
He at last left her in anger, at what he considered an ob- 
stinate, romantic determination. When he called again, 
he found the door closed against him, nor could all his 
endeavors induce Alice to see or correspond with him. 
Out of humor with the world and everything it con- 
tained, Somers set out to pay a visit to his sister, who 
resided in the country. ‘here he remained several 
months, excluded from all society, cherishing the reco!- 
lection of the lovely young artist, who had shewn herself 
so superior to the inducements of wealth, and even the 
voice of love, when principle called on her to relinquish 
her own wishes. 

While indulging in a deep reverie one morning, after 
a long conversation with his sister, a letter was brought 
in. He eagerly broke the seal, and found it was from 
one of his former intimates. He was throwing it from 
him without reading, when a paragraph caught his eye, 
and rivetted his attention. It ran thus: “ A new star 
has appeared in the fashionable circles of our city. As 
there is something romantic in her history, you shall 
have it. She is the daughter of a ruined merchant, left 
about two years since to struggle with adversity. Dur- 
ing that time she has supported herself by the exercise 
of her talent for painting. A few weeks since, an old 
uncle died and left her the whole of his large fortune. 
Added to this, she is young, accomplished, and beautiful, 
beyond expression. She does not yet go into large com- 
panies, but her appearance at a small party at Mre. 
WwW ’s last night, excited a considerable sensation.” 
Could this be Alice? His heart told him it could be no 
other, and he exclaimed— 

‘* Now—now I will woo and win her, 
scruples are removed.” 

‘* Win who?” exclaimed his sister in surprise. ' 
‘*Read'that,” said Somers, throwing the letter to her. 
**T will feturn to Louisville this very hour.” 

On his arrival, he found his conjectures were right; 
but disapointment awaited him. Alice had left a few 
hours before for Cincinnati, where her presence was im- 
ae demanded by the executors of her uncle’s es- 
tate. Somers followed her; and immediately on his ar- 
rival, sought an interview. A tear trembled in her dark 
eye as she advanced to meet him; and the confiding 
grace with which she placed her hand in his, told him 
that he had now nothing to fear. He felt that he was 
loved as he wished to be loved. 

On learning the contents of her uncle’s will, Somers 
was surprised and mortified by the alterations it com- 
pelled him to make in his arrangements. Alice inherit- 
ed his estate on condition that she did not marry before 
she attained the age of twenty-one. She was now little 
more than eighteen; and to the imagination of the lover, 
the intervening years appeared an age, in which time a 
thousand accidents might occur to prevent their union. 
“Ah Alice, you say you love me now,” said he, “and 
I believe you: but, 





Now al! her 


* Will not time with his cold wings, wither 
Each feeling that once was dear ?’ 


You will go in the fashionable world: there you wiil 
receive attention and admiration from all. After such a 
life as you will lead for the next three years, will’the 
homage of one heart satisfy you! Will the praise of one 
person, however sincere, sound as sweet to your earas the 
syren voice of flattery! Alas, I fear not,” 

“You are unjust, and ungenerous; both to yourself and 
me,” replied Alice, “If such can ever be my feelinge, 
had I not better try the effect intercourse with the 
world may have'on me, before pledging myself irrevoca- 
bly to one, who perhaps, may find me unworthy to occ. 
py the highest place in his regard?” 

Somers was silenced, but not convinced; for he dis- 
trusted his own powers of pleasing, and he felt that hie 





jealous heart could scarcely bear to see the one, to whe. 
he was entirely devoted, smile on others. 

Several months passed away. Alice was involved in 
a succession of gaieties, In the spring of youth and hope, 
she entered into every amusement, with a zest and enjoy- 
ment, that were far from being satisfactory to Somers. 
Still her heart wag the same. She loved him with all tie 
fervor and faith OF a woman’s first attachment; but he 
was jealous of every amusement that abstracted her trom 

















him. Frequently in the gay and festive scene, when her 
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eye shone brightest, and her spirits caught a lighter tone 
from the gaiety around her, he would look on her, and 
fancy, that to a creature so joyous, his smile or frown 
could be of no importance. e would then withdraw 
coldly from her side; and when the light of mirth had 
faded from her brow, he attributed it to any other than 
the right cause. 

Among the most intimate friends of Somers, was a 
young man with whom he had been educated, and still 
continued in the strictest ties of intimacy. From Miss 
Leslie’s first appearance in public, Belmont had been one 
of her most devoted admirers. He was a man of talents, 
and of the highest standing in the circle in which she 
moved. Amused by his wit, or interested by his fine 
colloquial powers, Alice, unconscious of his attachment 
to her, received him with distinguished politeness. Slie 
knew him to be the friend of Somers, and this reception, 
so natural from her, was bitterness to Somers, and en- 
gendered a hope in the bosom of Belmont, of eventually 
bearing away the prize from his friend. 

* Alas! how slight acause may move 
Dissention between hearts that love.” 


Irritated with Alice, Somers went into company but 
to act as a spy on her actions. Alice met him with a 
coldness corresponding with his own. - Too proud to 
make any concessions, Somers imagined that she had 
withdrawn her affections from him to bestow them on his 
more attentive rival. Some weeks passed thus; and 
aware of the state of feeling which had been produced 
by misunderstanding in the minds of both parties, Bel- 
mont conceived it time to give the last finish to bis work. 

Alice was absent from home, on a visit to one of her 
friends who had been recently married. Somers was to 
follow her in a few days, accompanied by Belmont. Late 
on the evening before their intended departure, Somers 
ealled on his triend, and finding him absent, entered his 
room and took up a book, with the intention of waiting 
for his return. Belmont had expected such a visit, and 
had taken care to be prepared for it. 

Somers had scarcely seated himself, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by the glitter of the setting of a pic- 
ture, and a long glossy braid of hair that lay beside it. 
A slight convulsion passed over his features. Could it 
be? were his suspicions at last confirmed! and had she 
bestowed a boon so precious on another, when she pro- 
fessed to love him! Had he indeed a successful rival in 
the man he called friend! The thought was madness. 
He grasped the miniature, and held it to the light. It 
was the face of Alice. A fearful expression passed over 
the face of Somers as he dashed it from him, as though 
pollution were in the touch; and measuring the floor 
with rapid steps, he exclaimed at long intervals in a tone 
in which passion and anguish were evidently struggling’ 
for the mastery— 

“And is it sot—Is she, who I believed the purest of 
earthly creatures, indeed false! Can she love him! Love 
him, too, when she knows and must feel how deeply— 
how passionately—I am devoted to her. And he loves 
her and is successful. His love—oh, God! what is it, 
compared with mine? the intense passion that burns 
within my heart to the utter exclusion of every other 
object. Kame, ambition, a!l things shrink into utter in- 
significance, when compared with the possession of this 
girl’s love. And she smiles on another.” 

He rushed from the house in a whirl of contending 
passions, and the cool night air, as it fanned his temples, 
appeared to restore to him the power of reflecting on the 
course he should pursue. A few hours found him resolved. 

**T will see her once more, and hear from her own lips 
her renunciation, and then for forgetfulness.” 

He wrote a note to Belmont, informing him that he 
should not leave town until the following evening; and in 
a few hours after it was despatched, he saw Belmont 
drive past on his way, he doubted not, to Alice. 

Night had closed around Somers before he had arrived 
at Mr. Carlton’s residence. He was determined to have 
a last interview with Alice on that evening before retir- 
jng, and return at dawn of day to Louisville, and from 
there proceed on a tour of the southern and eastern states. 

He dismounted at the outer gate, and slowly led his horse 
along the broad avenue. As he approached the house, the 
sounds of mirth and music struck discordantly on his ear. 

* And she is there,” he murmured, “the gayest of 
them all; while my heart is the seat of desolation.” 

tut sue was nol there; for, as he spoke, a white robe 
gleamed in the moonlight, and he saw Alice walking, 
with .her arm resting in that of Belmont, end apparently 
in earnest conversation with him. ‘They passed within 

a short distance, but without observing him, and he heard 

Alice say—** And do you think that feeling can be deep- 

est. Which ever dwells on the lips?” 

He heard no more; but straining his eyes after them 
as they emerged from the shadow of the trees, he saw 

Belmont raise the hand of Alice to his lips. 

Had he looked another instant, he would have seen her 
hand withdrawn in displeasure; but fie turned his head 








‘*No, I will not see her,” he murmured; “I cannot 
now doubt her estrangement.” 
He remounted his horse and returned home. The fol- 
lowing morning, a letter was conveyed to Alice contain- 
ing the following words:—* Alice, you are free. It is 
not permitted me (as I once hoped) to contribute to your 
happiness myself. You have my sincere wishes that he 
who fills the place I once oceupied in your affections, 
may render you happy as I would have endeavored to 
make you. I am leaving my home, perhaps, forever. 
Farewell: may you be happy.” 
Alice turned this letter from side to side in astonish- 
ment; and it was long before her heart could admit the 
belief that Somers was false, for it is scarcely necessary 
to say, that the miniature and hair possessed by Belmont 
(with the aid of which he had accomplished his designs,) 
were never given him by Miss Leslie. The hair was a 
braid of his sister’s, which happened to be of the same 
color; and the miniature was the work of an eminent 
artist, sketched while Miss Leslie was in the theatre. 
Why should we unveil the heart of Alice, and show 
the deep love of a confiding woman, struggling with the 
pride of a noble mind for the mastery! Love conquered; 
for when did it fail in such an uncounter! But in that 
struggle, hope had abandoned her heart, and mirth no 
longer awakened a responsive echo in her bosom. ’Tis 
true she was the first to seek pleasure, and among the 
last to withdraw from a scene of amusement; but in it, 
she sought a momentary forgetfulness of the corroding 
reflections that preyed on her health and spirits. 
After a long absence, Somers visited his home previous 
to setting out for Europe. He would not acknowledge 
to himself that he wished to see Alice once more before 
leaving his native land, probably never to return. He 
arrived late in the evening, and learned from his sister, 
that a large party was given on that evening, by one of 
his acquaintances. He had not a doubt that Alice would 
be there. He was not disappointed. Alice was there, 
apparently the gayest of the glittering throng; and he 
gazed on her, and did not see that she was changed. 
‘Two gentlemen were standing near him, and he could 
not avoid hearing their remarks on the dancers. 
‘Look at Miss Leslie,’’ observed one of them; ‘* how 
beautiful she is.” 
‘‘ Beautiful indeed,” said the other, “and apparently, 
how gay. ‘That smile, so bright and beaming, springs 
not from gaiety. Fascinating as it is, it emanates from 
an unquiet heart. She seeks happiness here, and finds 
it not: the spirit will soon exhaust itself. ‘Those who 
gaze on her splendid loveliness, little think that she who 
now charms them by the brilliancy and vivacity of her 
conversation, no less than by her beauty, finds not a 
charm in the scenes she continually frequents, and that 
she will soon, alas! how soon fade from among them, like 
a lovely flower blooming for a season, and then yielding 
its beauty to the spoiler.” 
Somers eagerly listened to these words; and as he 
heard the unhappiness of Alice alluded to, a rush of his 
former passionate tenderness for her came over his heart, 
and he turned towards her intending to speak. It was 
an unlucky moment for his intention. Belmont had just 
advanced and addressed her; and as Somers turned, he 
caught the expression of her sweet smile as she replied 
to him. 
“No,” he muttered, “J will not mar her enjoyment 
by reminding her of what she must now wish to forget 
ever has been.” 
He gazed on her blooming cheek, and watched her as 
she mingled in the dance, and he convinced himself that 
she was happy, though the stranger had asserted the con- 
trary. If he observed the glow on her cheek was too 
intense for the hue of health, and her step languid, he 
attributed it to the exercise which he supposed had 
wearied her. When Somers saw Alice leave the room, 
he wrapped himself in his cloak and stationed himself in 
the street, that he might once more see her as she passed. 
In a few moments she appeared leaning on the arm of 
Belmont. He heard her speak that low tone, tuan which 
music could not be sweeter melody to his ear; and he 
dashed away a tear as he remembered the many happy 
hours he had spent in listening to that voice. 
She pronounced his name, and her companion laughed. 
‘* The iron entered his soul,’’ and he strode away in bit- 
terness of spirit. Had he remained an instant longer, 
he would have seen as the light of the carriage lamps 
gleamed on her face, that she was in tears. Belmont 
saw it, and almost cursed her even in that moment of 
suflering. The last blow was given. Somers had enter- 
led the room in which she was—had been near her for 
hours without recognizing her, except by a distant bow. 
Midnight had long since passed; yet a light streamed 
from the casement of Alice Leslie. The inmates of that 
mansion had all sought repose, except the wretched and 
forlorn girl who sat before a small table with her head 
supported on her hand. Her hair had escaped from the 
comb that confined it, and fell in unheeded confusion over 
her face and shoulders, One hand was pressed on her 
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away, and a faint sickness compelled him to lean against 





heart as if to still its heavy throbs, and tears of wounded 





a tree for support. 


pride and affection streamed over that face, which in the 
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iddy round of dissipation was usually decked in smiles. 
fore her lay a few letters and some withered flowers, 
which she had preserved because Somers had once ad- 
mired them or given them to her. The feelings long 
controlled, now spurned the feeble barriers she had hith- 
erto been able to oppose to them, and there in the solj- 
tude of her own chamber, she gave vent to her anguish 
without control. 

**It must—it must be so,” she murmured. ‘I haye 
watched for him, and worn my heart away with anxiety 
on his account, and he has returned to insult me by not 
speaking to me when we met. Oh! could I once haye 
believed that the being who sought my heart with such 
untiring perseverance would have abandoned me thus.” 

She laid her head on the table in that utter abandon- 
ment to misery, that persons of strong feelings suffer in a 
more acute degree from their being long suppressed. 
Alice had cherished the romantic affections of her heart 
in secret on the image of Somers, until he was the sole 
link that bound her to existence, and self was utterly for- 
gotten in the engrossing passion she felt for him. 

Hers was not the character that could struggle witha 
dissapointment of the heart, and rise from that struggle 
with renewed strength. ‘The blast of the upas is not 
more deadly to the body, than was to her heart the scath 
and desolation produced by such a desertion. 

She opened his last letterto herself. ‘I am free,” she 
murmurred, as she looked on the writing. ‘As free as he 
can make me, but what can free my heart from its bon- 


dage! I must forget that I have ever bowed with such 
blind idolatry before such a being as he has shown him- 
self.” 


A fire burned on the hearth, and rising from her seat, 
she took the memorials which lay before her, and dropped 
them in its blaze. A smile gleamed over her pallid coun- 
tenance, and made a ghastly contrast to the anguish ex- 
pressed in her eyes as she watched them, until they were 
totally consumed. 

‘*] have now done my duty,” she murmurred, with that 
dread calmness which is only the accompaniment of des- 


pair. 
* * * * x * 

It was evening, and the beautiful light of an Italian 
sunset shed its softened lustre throughout the apartment. 
Near an open casement sat a gentleman, the only occu- 
pant of the room with an open letter before him, which 
he was attentively perusing. He might have reached the 
age of thirty, for his high and noble forehead was slightly 
furrowed, but there was an expression in his face which 
told that sorrow, not time had stamped the impress of age 
on his brow. The face was one on which the eye involun- 
tarily lingered, attracted by the bland benevolence which 
characterized the expression, and the light of a splendid 
and highly cultivated intellect was there casting its bril- 
liant halo over features remarkable for their classic beau- 

The letter before him was evidently deeply interesting, 
for his lips were strongly compressed, and his brows knit, 
as he bent over it and read the agitated characters traced 
by a woman’s hand. It was from one he had bowed be- 
fore in youth. The idol on whom he had lavished his 
deepest affections, and shrined her image in his “‘heart of 
hearts.” If he asked for fame, it was to twine the glow- 
ing wreath around her young brow. If he rejoiced in the 
possession of wealth, it was that she might ever revel in 
the pleasures of luxury. But he had deemed her false. 
Now the proofs of treachery practised by one he had cal- 
led friend, were before him, and the paleness that rested 
on his face, interrupted by a deep red spot in the centre 
of each cheek, shewed that anger was struggling in his 
heart with deep agony. He fell back in his chair as he 
concluded, and exclaimed in a low broken voice— 

“And was it so!—deceived by him—the companion of 
my youth—the man who was to me asa brother. And 
she loved me, and I abandoned her: left her to all the bit- 
terness of believing me false: that her beautiful affections 
were cast wantonly from me, as a valueless bauble, to be 
the sport of a few idle hours, and then thrown back on her 
heart to desolate that shrine from which emanated all the 
brightest aspirations of youth and hope. Oh God! that I 
could be so credulous as to believe that one so lovely could 
deceive.” 

Somers was in Rome when this letter reached him, ac- 
companied by one from Belmont, written a few hours be- 
fore his death. His duplicity had not availed him, for 
Alice was firm in her rejection of his hand, but he could 
not bring himself to make the humiliating confession of 
the means he had used to separate his friend from the ob- 
ject of his affections, until a mortal illness, sudden and un- 
expected, had overtaken him, and in the agony of his last 
hours, he dictated his confession and sent it to Miss Les- 
lie. Alice wrote a few lines and enclosed Belmont’s letter 
to Somers. He lost no time in setting out for his native 
country, and after a tedious voyage, safely landed in 
America. He hastened to his home, and after a few hurri- 
ed enquiries, the answers to which wrung his heart, he: 
hastened tothe dwelling of Alice. He was informed tha t 
she had walked out, and he would probably find her in: a 
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summer house in the garden, in which he had often sa t+ 
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with her. With a quick step Somers pursued his way to 
the well remembered spot, and in a few moments found 
himself in view of Alice. He stopped to look on her: 
she had thrown herself on a seat, in such a position that 
the light fell full on her face, as she rested her head against 
the back of her seat, with her eyes closed as if to shut out 
the scene from her view. She was deathly pale, and tears 
forced themselves from her closed eyelids. Somers stood 
some moments gazing on her with mingled feelings of ad- 
miration and sorrow. A deepsigh broke from him. She 
started, and opening her eyes, beheld the being who at that 
moment occupied her thoughts, standing betore her. A 
faint shrick escaped her, and she exclaimed— 

“You here! Ah Somers, you have come too late.” 

“J trust not,” said Somers, in deep agitation, as he 
clasped her faded form to his bosom. 

«And will you forgive me, dearest?” he murmured, 
when all had been explained, ‘‘forgive my obstinacy and 

pride.” 
meh Edward, why talk to me thus. I have nothing to 
forgive you. They tell me I am dying,” said she raising 
her eyes to his face, as if she would read there the effect 
of her words on him.—‘*Dear Edward, I cannot die now, 
when I have something to live for. I am too young to 
die.” 

He gazed on her transparent complexion, and his heart 
sunk as he listened to her words, for he feared that life 
was ebbing fast from that lovely and beloved one, and in 
deep agony, he exclaimed,—“This is my work. One 
word from me, and all would have been explained, but 
that word, my pride would not suffer me to utter.” 

He rushed from her presence, unable to control himeelf. 
Several wecks passed away, and Alice was so far re-ani- 
mated by the presence of him she loved, and the influ- 
ence af fine weather, that her friends began to flatter 
themselves that she would ultimately recover. Prepara- 
tions were made for her marriage, as each day appeared 
to bring some accession of strength to her weakened frame, 
and the pale flush that mantled her cheek, seemed to them 
the precursor of returning health. She had declared that 
in life or death, she would be the bride of Somers. 

“If I die,” said she, ‘it will be sweet to know that I 
am yours, and you will know that I died as I have lived, 
true to the object of my ealry choice.” 

“Qh Alice, do not talk of dying. I cannot bear it. 
Your cheek wears, even now, the bloom of health.” 

“Jt deepens every day,” said she, significantly. ‘Oh, 
how tremblingly I watch it, and fancy each day it grows 
more intense. Edward, did you ever see one die with 
consumption!” 

“Nodearest: why do youask! I trust in Heaven you 
do not think yourself affected by that deadly malady! 
Speak Alice, and tell me all you fear.” 

“I fear nothing for myself,” said Alice, in a low faint 
tone. ‘To-morrow is our bridal day. I shall be quite 
well, and very happy.” e a 

The following morning rose calm and beautiful. They 
were to be united late in the evening. With a light step 
Alice commenced her toilette. “ There was a strange un- 
settled expression in her eye, and a wild gaiety in her 
manner, that were almost startling. She attired herself 
with elegance and simplicity, and all who looked on her 
acknowledged, that in her brightest days, she had never 
appeared more touchingly beautiful. She was restlessly 
impatient for the hour to arrive, that would make her the 
bride of Somers, and when told it wanted half an hour to 
the appointed time she was heard to mutter— 

“It may yet be too late. The sands are ebbing fast— 
the agony will soon be over, and I—” she stopped abrupt- 
ly, and a tear rolled over her cheek. 

The hour at Jast arrived, and with astep from which all 
elasticity had fled, she entered the room, where a small 
company had assembled to witness her bridal. She heard 
the words uttered which bound her to the idol of her 
youth, and in a low, clear tone, responded to the minister, 
while the voice of Somers was nearly inarticulate from 
agitation. 

The evening was lovely, and Somers stole a few mo- 
ments from the side of Alice, to indulge in the solitude of 
the spacious garden, in the calm pleasure that filled his 
breast. He had, at last, obtained the hand of her, who 
had been the guiding star of youth, and the beloved of 
manhood. Her health, he firmly believed, would soon be 
perfectly re-established, and he indulged in visions of 
happiness, for the first time, in many years, at the very 
moment fate had prepared for him, her most envenomed 
dartt’ This reverie was interrupted by a rustling among 
the shubbery, and Alice stood before him. 

“Dear Alice,” he exclaimed, “‘why would you venture 
in the night air!” 

‘Fear not, Edward. The sweet south wind that fans 
my cheek, will not injure me. And you ask me, truant, 
why I tollow you, when you have been so long absent. 
You forget, that to one who feels herself not long for this 
world, afew moments away from those she loves, are like 
#0 many ages.” 

“‘Good heavens! Alice, what mean you! You not long 
for this world! Oh cruel—cruel, thus to jest with me. 
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“And are you too deceived?” said Alice, mournfully, 
while atear dimmed her eye. “Oh Edward, I cannot 
live. 
dying thus, the knowledge that you will be inconsolable. 
I could not, indeed I could not bear it.’’ 

Somers suppressed his emotions, though his heart was 
bursting. He looked on her ceek and mentally exclaim- 
ed— 

‘**How could I so have deceived myself. That burning 
flush I might have known was not the hue of health.” 

“Let us take a few turns in the bright moonlight,” said 
Alice, ‘I think it will revive me.” 

He complied with her request. After walking a short 
distance he observed that her voice faltered as she convers- 
ed with him. 

“You are weary dearest Alice: let us return. 
this walk has been too much for you.” 

‘‘I am indeed very weary,” and her head dropped on 
his shoulder. He encircled her form with his arm, and 
walked slowly forward: at every step he felt her grow 
heavier on his arm. He stopped in alarm and looked on 
her. A fearful change had passed over her face. The 
dark red spot, he had gazed on so mournfully a short time 
before, was gone—her eyes were closed, and their long 
black lashes rested on a cheek, pure and white as marble. 
He grasped her hand—it was cold and damp. 

“She is dead,”* he wildly exclaimed—* Alice! look on 
me once more—dear worshipped one, look on me but 
once.” 

The fleeting spirit was recalled by the agony of his tone, 
and her eyes unclosed for a moment, and rested on him 
with an expression of unutterable tenderness, and she 
murmured— 

*‘Oh do not mourn for me.” 

The eyes closed, and the lips were mute forever. The 
passionate caresses and wild anguish of Somers could not 
re-animate the form of her who had loved ‘not wisely but 
too well.” 

Somers, the blighted, desolate one, became a wanderer 
in other climes; but amid his wanderings he found not 
forgetfulness. CORINNA, 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE ‘SAINT GREGORY? OF ANNIBAL CARACCI. 

At the time when the French army were on their tri- 
umphant march through Italy, all were anxious to dis- 
pose of the valuables they possessed; so that the finest 
productions of art were everywhere offered for sums far 
below their value; and to such an extent did this ransack- 
ing of the palaces proceed, that the pope issued his edict 
forbidding the exportation of all works of art, except 
with the permission of a committee learned in those mat- 
ters, who had positive directions to let no work pass 
which might be considered a loss to the collections of the 
city. It was at this period that lord Northwick was at 
Rome, when, not a little to his surprise, an offer was 
made to him of the ‘St. Gregory’ of Annibal Caracci— 
but as a secret; for should the learned committee hear of 
it, for certain its departure would be prevented. What 
was to be done? My lord was willing to purchase, yet 
fearful to lose his prize. A happy thought was hit upon. 
A poor dauber was sent for, who was ordered to paint in 
body color, over it, a copy of the ‘archangel Michael,’ of 
Guido. This was done: and a vile affair it was. When 
the picture, thus prepared, was ready for the packing- 
case, a learned cardinal who was on the committee of 
taste, was requested to see the picture before it was sent 
away. He came, and not a little did he smile at the 
taste of the noble patronizer of art, in sending to En- 
gland such a villainous daub. A gentle hint was given, 
that it was hardly worth the expense; but my lord was 
all in raptures with it, and off it went. When the case 
arrived in England, several of the first collectors of the 
day were invited to see the unpacking of it, upon the 
promise of being shown a marvellous work. The picture 
was unpacked, and the ‘St. Michael’ of Guido stood be- 
fore them. At first they stared at the picture—then at 
each other—then at my lord. After enjoying their sur- 
prise some time—‘ Really,’ said he, ‘gentlemen, you 
hardly admire the picture so much as I had imagined per- 
sons of your judgment would have done. Give me a 
sponge, for the dust, I see, has destroyed some of the 
brilliancy of the coloring.’ A sponge was brought. 
Another stare was given by them all, while my lord be- 
gan rubbing away at the picture. Not long had he rub- 
bed, before to their surprise, out peeped the matchless 
head of St. Gregory; another rub, and the attendant and 
angels appeared; again, and the magnificent picture was 
visible, to their great admiration and delight. Lord 
Northwick afterwards parted with it, and it is now one 
of the finest in the splendid collection of the marquis of 














Stafford. 


4 Fhe Rev. Thomas Allen was the first minister of Pitts- 
field. When the Aifiérican revolution commenced, he 
ardently espoused the cause of the oppressed colonies, 





y own love, you must not think of dying now. I love 
you too wel to let you die.” 
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mother country. When in anticipation of the conflict 
which finally took place at Bennington, the neighboring 
country was roused to arms, he used his influence to in- 
crease the band of patriots, by exciting his townsmen to 
proceed to the battle ground. A company was raised in 
his parish, and proceeded. Some causes, however, were 
found to retard their progress on the way. Hearing of 
the delay, he proceeded immediately to join them, by his 
influence, quickened their march, and soon presented 
them to general Stark. Learning from him that he med- 
itated an attack on the enemy, he said he would fight, 
but could not willingly bear arms against. them, until he 
had invited them to submit. He was insensible to fear, 
and accordingly proceeded so near as to make himself 
distinctly heard in their camp, where, after taking a 
stand on a convenient eminence, he commenced his pious 
exhortations, urging them to lay down their arms. He 
was answered by a volley of musketry, which lodged 
their contents in the log on which he stood. Turning 
calmly to a friend who had followed him under cover of 
the breastwork which formed his footstool, he said—* Now 
give me a gun;’ and this is said to be the first American 
gun that spoke on that memorable occasion. He con- 
tinued to bear his part till the battle was decided in favor 
of “4 American arms, and contributed honorably to that 
result. 








THE FIRST SCHOOL. 
(ORGANIZED AND CONDUCTED BY THE GREAT EDUCATOR OF OUR RACE.) 


This school was established in the midst of the beauties 
and wonders of nature, in a fruitful spot, watered by four 
streams—a garden which contained every tree that is plea- 
sant to the sight, and good for food. How different this 
situation from those provided by modern wisdom and beney- 
olence, to form the mind, and senses, and tastes of our 
children! 

It is remarkable that the first school was a manual labor 
school. ‘The first pupils were ‘‘put into the garden—to 
\dress it, and to keep it.” Let it be remembered too, that 
it was thus organized, when it was intended to be a scene 
of perfect enjoyment; and labor was appointed, of course, 
as a means of happiness, 

The first lesson in this school was given upon objects 
and theirnames. Every beast of the field and every fowl 
of the air was brought to Adam; “and he gave names to 
all cattle, and to every fowl of the air, and to every beast 
of the field.” How many of the pupils of our modern 
schools ‘finish their education,” and even go to their 
graves, without having attained the knowledge imparted 
in this first lesson; and are compelled to employ but one, or 
at most a very few names, for “the fowls of theair,” whose 
beautiful plumage or varied songs call forth their admira- 
tion. Such were the arrangements recorded by Moses 
for physical and intellectual education. But in all the 
wonders of creation that surrounded the first man, there 
was nothing to call forth the feelings, except to their Au- 
thor; nothing to develop the human heart; nothing to 
complete the moral education. He might have lived in 
Paradise forever, and still have been only an intellectual! 
being with the nobler half of his nature to a great extent 
unawakened, uncultivated, and perishing for want of ex- 
ercise; and so far, made invain. ‘It is not good,” there- 
fore, said his Creator, ‘that man should be alone. J will 
make an help meet for him,” was the next decision; and 
infinite wisdom determined, that his companion to be 
‘meet,’ must be of a different mould of mind as wellias of 
body.—That this was not merely for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the race, is evident from the fact, that the same 
wise Educator, in almost every school which has been or- 
ganized directly by his own hand, has sent both sexes to- 
gether. 


It would have been easy for Almighty power to have 
made one family of males and another of females, and 
thus to have formed these separate schools which modern 
wisdom has considered so necessary, and avoided th 

dangers which human prudence deems so great. But 

has ordered otherwise; and the results are in accordance 
with our expectations, from the plans of divine wisdom. 
The evils apprehended have always eaisted in the great- 
est degree, where the sexes were most widely and carefu]- 
ly separated. The youths who avoid female society, are 
notoriously the most dissolute. The navy and the camp 
presents a mass of corruption rarely found in mixed com- 
munities; and the monastery and the convent have pro- 
duced and developed crimes, which are scarcely ever heard 
of ina family. The voice of experience, if it be listened 
to, will be found to have responded, to the first declara- 
tion of the Creator. ‘‘Itis not good for man to be alone.” 
In regard to the direct methods of moral education, the 
first school was constituted on the plan of absolute gov- 
ernment. One of its prominent commands was given 
without any reason or explanation, and without any ob- 
ject which we can understand, except to test the obedie 
ence of the pupils. ‘Of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it;” and this too was done 


in a school of adults, and not of mere children. At the 
same time, every thing necessary to enjoyment, was given 





and bore his testimony against the oppression of the 
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Punishment was among the means of government in 

this school, and this too, of the severest kind. “In the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” And 
we find no attempt to reconcile the pupils to this singular 
prohibition, and its severe penalty, “Thou shalt not eat 
it.” Inthe day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt sure- 
ly die.” 
: We do not hear that it was thought advisable to offer 
any rewards for obedience, except the presence and in- 
structions and favor of the Great Educator who would 
seem, from the occurrence after the fall, to have visited 
the first pupils regularly, ‘tin the cool of the day,” doubt- 
less to impart lessons of temporal and eternal wisdom, _ 

We hear of no interruption to the order, or the happi- 
ness, of the first school, until an enemy of the race per- 
suaded one of the pupils, that the great command of the 
[:ducator was not reasonable, and that the penalty would 
not be executed; and artfully introduced emulation as a 
motive to action—its first appearance, so far as we know 
in this world. ‘In the day that ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” ‘The temptation was successful. The 
example and influence of one pupil overcame the other. 
This school of happiness, and improvement, and peace, 
was broken up; and its pupils were sent abroad into a 
world of storm and trouble, overgrown with thorns and 
briars, to begin the course of suffering involved in the 
penalty, ‘Thou shalt surely die.” —Annals of Education. 








FABLES AND ALLEGORIES, 


BY J. K. PAULDING. 





THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE MADMAN. 

A madman, who was otherwise rational enough, except 
that he differed with the rest of the world in every thing, 
once met a famous philosopher, and addressed him as fol- 
lows: ; 
‘‘What is the reason the world considers you a sage 
and me a madman, since I perccive we agree on almost 
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liage, as it waved to and fro in the sweet south breeze, 
presented endless varieties of sprightly green; little 
brooks stealing their way in a thousand devious meander- 
ings through the grass and flowers; hills rising gently one 
above the other in graceful linesof beauty, until they end- 
ed in a cloud+capt mountain whose soft azure tints blend- 
ed harmoniously with the skies, all mingled together in 
nature’s matchless harmony, presented a scene uf enchant- 
ing beauty. 

She gazed so long at this glowing landscape, that the 
mirror began to imagine it was all over with it, and turn- 
ed dim with envy. At last the damsel placed herself be- 
fore it, and became rivited to the spot, enamoured of the 
angel she saw reflected there. She beheld in its pure bo- 
soi a figure graceful as the sportive kitten; eyes that 
sparkled like jewels; lips like twincherries; cheeks show- 
ing the opening roses; teeth of pearl, and a neck and bo- 
som of snow. She stood for a while motionless with ad- 
miration, and when called upon for a decision between the 
rival glasses, blushed and was silent. But from that day 
it was observed, that the window-pane was deserted for 
the mirror, and the former at length broke its heart in des- 
pair. 

MEMORY AND HOPE. 

Hope is the leading-string of youth—memory is the 
staff of age. Yet for a long time they were at variance, 
and scarcely ever associated together. Memory was al- 
most always grave, nay sad and melancholy. She delight- 
ed in silence and repose, amid rocks and waterfalls; and 
whenever she raised her eyes from the ground it was o-ly 
to look back over her shoulder. Hope was a smiling, 
dancing, rosy boy, with sparkling eyes, and it was impos- 
sible to look upon him without being inspired by his gay 
and sprightly buoyancy. Wherever he went he diffused 
around him gladness and joy; the eyes of the young spark- 
led brighter than ever at his approach; old age as it cast 
its dim glances at the blue vault of heaven, seemed inspir- 
ed with new vigor; the flowers looked more gay, the 





all subjects! You dissent from many of the received opin- 
ions of mankind—so do I. You laugh at their follies, so 
do I. Inshort, you coincide with them in nothing, and 
yet they call me mad and you wise. I can’t see into it for 
my part, not I. How does this all happen! ; 
“{ will tell you,” replied the philosopher. ‘Though I 
differ with them in opinion, I agree with them in my con- 
duct, and they give me great credit for my precepts, 80 
long as I don’t follow them up in practice. To think with 
the few and act with the many, is the true secret of being 
considered wise.” 
But,” replied the other, “‘what is a man to do when he 
differs from all the rest of mankind!” 
‘‘Hold his tongue,’ answered the philosopher. 
THE RICH MAN AND THE BEGGAR. 
A rich man was passing along the road in a splendid 
coach, when a cur sallied out, snarling and barking, and 
trying to stop his horses by getting before them. A beg- 
gar was sitting by the road-side, gnawing a bone, and ap- 
parently half famished, while his clothes were falling from 
him in rags. The cur seeing him thus employed, ran to- 
wards him, and fawned at his feet: 
“You should teach your dog better manners,’ 
Swrich man. 
‘‘He is not mine,” said the other. 
“Why then does he bark at me and fawn on you 
“Don’t you see I’ve got a bone to throw away!” 
the beggar. 


said the 


79 


replied 


THE MAN AND HIS SHADOW. 

A shadow, that like all empty things, was insufferably 
yain of its importance, was one day excessively mortified 
and indignant at sceing a certain man always walking be- 


fore it and getting in its way on all occasions. Many a 


time and oft did it mend its pace and try to pars him, and 


more than once attempt to approach and knock him down. 
vefore the 


} 


ut some how or other the man always kept t 
shadow, so that it could never come near enough to ac- 
complish the object. At length it got quite out of pa- 
tience, and prayed to Jupiter to be revenged on this trou- 
blesome person. Jupiter, willing to punish its presump- 
tion, suddenly snatched up the man to the skies, and at 
the same moment the shadow was annihilated forever. 
+ Alas!” said the aspiring shadow, “I am revenged at the 
expense of my own life! I have sacrificed him to whom I 
ewed my existence, toa pique! Thus it is that people 
often bring down ruin on their own heads, in attempting to 
revenge themselves on others.” 





THE MIRROR AND THE WINDOW-PANE. 

A mirror and a window-pane were once desperately 
enamoured of a beautiful young girl, who had been brought 
up without ever seeing herself either in the glassy surface 
of the stream, or the polished looking-glass. They agreed 
to refer their claims to her decision. The innocent dam- 
sel first looked through the pane of glass on one of the 
most lovely prospects in nature. Rich meadows, spotted 
with sheep and cattle; copses of wood, whose fleecy fo- 


grass more green, the birds sung more cheerily, and all 
nature seemed to sympathize in his gladness. Memory 
was of mortal birth, but Hope partook of immortality. 

One day they chanced to meet, and Memory reproached 
Hope with being a deceiver. She charged him with de- 
luding mankind with visionary, impracticable schemes, 
and exciting expectations that only led to disappointment 
and regret; with being the ignis fatuus of youth, and the 
scourge of old age. But Hope cast back upon her the 
charge of deceit, and maintained that the pictures of the 
past were as much exaggerated by Memory, as were the 
anticipations of Hope. He declared that she looked at 
objects at a great distance in the past, he in the future, and 
that this distance magnified every thing: ‘Let us make 
the circuit of the world,” said he, ‘“‘and try the experi- 
ment.” Memory consented, reluctantly, and they went 
their way together. 
The first person they met was a schoolboy, lounging 
lazily along, and stopping every moment to gaze around, 
as if unwilling to proceed on his way. By and by he sat 
down and burst into tears. 
“Whither so fast, my good lad,” asked Hope, jeering- 
, “I am going to school,” replied the lad, “to study, when 
I had rather a thousand times be at play; and sit ona 
bench with a book in my hand while I long to be sporting 
in the fields. But never mind, I shall be a man soon, and 
then I shall be free as the air.” Saying this, he skipped 
away merrily, in the hope of soon being a man. 
‘It is thus you play upon the inexperience of youth,” 
said Memory, reproachfully. 
Passing onward, they met a beautiful girl, pacing slow 





Ah! there is nothing on earth so enchanting as the scenes 


of my earliest vouth.” 


Hope indulged himself in a sly, significant smile, and 
they proceeded on their return home. As they journeyed 
but slowly, many years elapsed ere they approached the 
spot whence they had departed. It so happened one day 
they met an old man, bending under the weight of years, 
and walking with trembling steps, leaning on his staff, 
Memory at once recognized him as the youth they had 
seen going to school, on their first outset in the tour of 
the world. Asthey came nearer, the old man reclined on 
his staff, and looking at Hope, who, being immortal, was 
still a blithe young boy, sighed as if his heart was break. 
ing. 

**What aileth thee, old man?” asked the youth. 

‘‘What aileth me,” he replied, in a feeble, faltering 
voice—‘‘what should ail me, but old age. I have outliy. 
ed my health and strength; I have survived all that was 
near and dear; I have seen all I loved, or that loved me, 
struck down to earth like dead leaves in autumn, and now 
I stand like an old tree withering alone in the world, 
without roots, without branches and without verdure. | 
have only just enough of sensation to know that I am 
miserable, and the recollection of the happiness of my 
youthful days, when careless and full of blissful anticipa- 
tions, I wasa laughing, merry boy, only adds to the mise- 
ries I now endure.” 

“Behold!” said Memory, ‘the consequence of thy de- 
ceptions,” and she looked reproachfully at her companion, 
“Behold!” replied Hope, ‘the deception practised. by 
thyself. Thou persuadest him that he was happy in his 
youth. Dost thou remember the boy we met when we 
first set out together, who was weeping on his way to 
school, and sighing to be a man?” 

Memory cast down her eyes and was silent. 

A little way onward, they came to a miserable Cottage, 
at the door of which was an aged woman, meanly clad, 
and shaking with palsy. She sat all alone, her head rest- 
ing on her bosom, and as the pair approached, vainly 
tried to raise it up to look at them. 

‘“‘Good-morrow, old lady—and all happiness to you,” 
cried Hope gaily, and the old woman thought it wasa 
long time since she had heard such a cheering salutation. 
Happiness!” said she, in a voice that quivered with 
weakness and infirmity. ‘*Happiness! I have not known 
it since I was a little girl, without care or sorrow. O,I 
remember those delightful days, when I thought of noth- 
ing but the present moment, nor cared for the future or 
the past. When I laughed and played and sung, from 
morning till night, and envied no one, or wished to be any 
other than I was. But those happy times are past, never 
to return. O, if I could only once more return to the days 
of my childhood!” 

The old woman sunk back on her seat, and the tears 
flowed from her hollow eyes. 

Memory again reproached her companion, but he only 
asked her if she recollected the little girl they had met a 
long time ago, who was so miserable because she was 80 
young! Memory knew it well enough, and said not anoth- 
er word. 

They now approached their home, and Memory, was 
on tiptoe with the thought of once more enjoying the un- 
equalled beauties of those scenes from which she had been 
so long separated. But, some how or other, it seemed 
they were sadly changed. Neither the grass was so green, 
the flowers so sweet and lovely, nor did the brooks mur- 
mur, the echoes answer, or the birds sing half so enchant- 
ingly, as she remembered them in long time past. 
‘*Alas!”’ she exclaimed, ‘how changed is everything: 
I alone am the same.” 

“Everything is the same, and thou alone art changed,” 





and melancholy behind a party of gay young men and mai- 
dens, who walked arm in arm with each other, and were 
flirting and exchanging all those harmless courtesies, 
which nature prompts on such occasions. They were all 
gaily dressed in silks and ribbands; but the little girl had 
on a simple frock, a homely apron, and clumsy thick-soled 
shoes. 


partake in their gaiety, my pretty little girl?” 

‘‘ Alas!” replied she, ‘they take no notice of me. 
call me a child. 

I shall be so happy 
ed her pace, and soon was seen dancing along merrily wit! 
the rest. 
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cuit of the universe. 


for happiness. 


at her young companion. 





**Why don’t yon join yonder group,” asked Ilope, “and 


They 
But I shall soon be a woman, and then 


Inspired by this hope, she quicken- 


Jn this manner they wended their way, from nation to 
nation, and clime to clime, until they had made the cir- 
Wherever they caine, they found 
the human race, which at this time was all young—it be- 
ing not many years since the first creation of mankind— 
repining at the present, and looking forward to a riper age 

All anticipated some future good, and Me- 
mory had scarce any thing to do but cast looks of reproach 
‘Let us return home,” said 
she, ‘‘to that delightful spot where I first drew my breath. 
I long to repose among its beautiful bowers; to listen to 
the brooks that murmured a thousand times nore musical- 
ly; to the birds that sung a thousand times sweeter; and 


answered Hope. ‘Thou hast deceived thyself in the past 
just as much as I deceive others in the future.” 

“What is it you are disputing about!” asked an old 
man, whom they had not observed before, though he was 
standing close by them. ‘I have lived almost four-score 
and ten years, and my experience may perhaps enable me 
to decide between you.” 

They told him the occasion of their disagreement, and 
related the history of their journey around the earth. 
The old man smiled, and for a tew moments sat buried in 
thought. He then said to them: 

1, too, have lived to see all the hopes of my youth 
turn into shadows, clouds and darkness, and vanish into 
nothing. I, too, have survived my fortune, my friends, 
my children—the hiliarity of youth and the blessing o. 
health.” ' 

«And dost thou not despair!’ said Memory. 

**No, I have still one hope left me.” 

“And what is that?” 

‘The hope of heaven!” 

Memory turned towards Hope, threw herself into his 
arms, which opened to receive her, and burst into tears, 
exclaiming— 

‘Forgive me, I have done thee injustice. Let us ne? 
er again separate from each other.” 

“With all my heart,” said Hope, and they continued 
forever after to travel together hand and hand through the 

















to the echoes that were softer than any I have since heard. 





world.—N. Y. Mirror. 
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APOSTROPHE TO MY SISTER» 


My sister! oh, what hidden trensure lies, 
And what mysterious magic in that word! 
Fond memory back to thee instinctive flies, 
As to her former haunts the widow'd bird; 
Or as the sparrow to het offspring hies, 
When circling near, the hawk’s shrill note is heard: 
No other home my heart's affections know,— 
The channel leads to thee through which alone they flow. 











Others have shar'd my friendship, and still share; 
Others were partners in my childhood’s glee; 

But fond affection centers only there, 
No other heart beats feelingly for me: 

Seek the whole earth around and where, oh! where, 
Can one so kind, so true, so faithfu! be! 

Others may sympathise in outward woes, 

Yet no one else but thou, my heart’s deep sorrow knows. 


Stitl it would be unjust for me to say 
That all among my early friends have prov'd 
Faithless and false—ah, no! through life’s rough way 
Thus far, there are who faithfully have lov'd; 
And not a few from earth have pass’d away! 
Changeless they were ev'n here; but now remov’d 
To an unchanging world, their hearts will be 
Fix’d in firm friendship still through all eternity. 


But thou hast been what no one else could be; 
Thou'st shed for every grief a ready tear, 
With studious care hast bid each sorrow flee, 
Dispell’d each gloomy doubt, and calm’d each fear. 
And thou hast listen’d oft when thoughts were free, 
And smil’d my boyhood’s simple tale to hear, 
Or check’d exaggeration as I nam'd 
The magnified exploits, for which my youth was fam’d, 


And thou hast ever sacrificed thy ease 
That thou might’st add to mine—and thou hast given 
Thy share of many a youthful toy to please; 
And thy reproof was like the dew of heaven! 
«Others have greater faults but thou hast these,” 
Thoud’st mildly say, when even thy heart was riven 
By some rash act, some deed that I had done; 
And thou would st plead till back to virtue I was won. 


But now I'm torn from thee as a twin leaf 
From off its parent bough is rudely torn 
By the fierce tempest, and am ieft in grief, 
Far in a distant waste alone to mourn 
My loss of all things dear ndr find relief, 
Oh! wretched is my heart, yet I have worn 
Upon my brow a smile and strove to hide 
A falling tear;—alas, how much we do through pride! 


Would we could meet again;—and we shall meet 
In a far better, happier world above. 
On earth we may not, but what joy to greet 
Thee, in those bright, those blissful realms of love; 
Unmix’d the happiness, the joy complete! 
Oh, priceless friendship! there our souls shall prove 
Thy never ending worth—there we shall dwell 
Nor fear again to part; sister, till then farewell! J.B. W. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 











THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Men always discover some cause of dissatisfaction in 
the present time. Continually dreaming of a degree of 
happiness not attached to any condition on earth, we are 
continually subjected to disappointment. In youth, we 
look to the future for the pleasures denied as by the pre- 
sent; we dream that, in the time before us, lie opportuni- 
ties for the consummation of our desires; we think that, 
on the long vista of futurity, our early visions of plea- 
sure will be proved prophetic, and the hopes which we 
have so fondly cherished, be realised in our splendid suc- 
cesses. The season of manhood passes, and we find our- 
selves dreamers, despite the bitterness of our disappoint- 
ments. Inthe decline of life, when our experience has 
taught us some of the lessons of truth, our visions change 
from the future to the past. Youth and its bouyancy, pre- 
sent strong contrasts with age and its decrepitude.—Thus, 
at all the periods of our life, we have a proneness to un- 
derrate the value of the present. It is chiefly in our mo- 
ments of despondency, that we institute comparisons be- 
tween the present and the past. At such moments, that 
which has been, passes before us clad in glory—on it rests 
the sunlight of our fancy—and its scenes are stripped of 
all that is not brilliant. To the present we turn. No 
joys present their allurements to our senses; and we feel 
like prisoners in a vast prison-house of darkness. A com- 
parison drawn under such auspices must necessarily be 
unfair. The present is depreciated; and the importance 
of other times is magnified. . 

There is much more poetry in the human mind, and it 
has a much deeper and more pervading effect, than we 
would be induced to believe from a superficial examina- 
nation. Of the truth of this, all have had some portion 
of experience. There are many invisible influences acting 
upon us, for which we find it impossible to assign a rea- 
son. There are moments, in which we feel restless; the 
soul is uneasy within us; the present fails to yield us that 
which we desire. The spirit is moved. Spurning the 
narrow limits which reason would prescribe, it seeks for 
consolation on a far-reaching past. There all is misty, 
but all is magnificent. Everything we fancy, comes be- 














CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


fore us, wearing the living hues of joy, The raven wing 
of despair does not droop above the prospect, neither does 
a shadow rest upon it.—It is this poetic affection, thus 
relieved, that has induced men through all ages, to have 
recourse to the past, for those visionary pleasures, forbid- 
den by the stern realities of the present. We create an 
elysium, on which the heavy foot of care has not been 
pressed—where the wail of woe and the shriek of des- 
pair have not been heard,—and name it the past. Under 
the influence of this mental hallucination, philosophers 
have thought of a state of nature, and poets have dream- 
ed of a golden age. 

The splendid fiction of a golden age, was the natural 
result of the operation of the causes, which we have al- 
ready intimated. The dream of such a period has exist- 
ed every where, undera condition of vague reverie. En- 
veloped in mists and shadows, it was bodiless, and but 
dimly apprehended,—in the infancy of nations. Poetic 
minds invent fables of the doings of the heroes of the past, 
which are greedily seized un, and incorporated into the 
measure of the faith of the people. Visions of enchant- 
ment, indistinctly visible, float over the misty regions of 
romance. A mighty mind is wanting to act on the ma- 
terials thus ready prepared. A master spirit arises; its 
actions, as the breath of a divinity, operate upon the 
crude mass, causing that which was chaos to resolve it- 
self into order. Then, that which was shapeless and im- 
perfect, becomes distinct and beautiful. The light of 
genius bursts on this world of imagination, and the en- 
compassing shadows are rolled away. Dim and mis- 
shapen spectres, the crude creations of untutored minds, 
which had heretofore flitted darkly within the horizon of 
peetry, suddenly assume majesty and form. Man moves 
with the action of a deity, and woman is glorious in her 
intense beauty. Sunshine reposes on every spot—inno- 
cence is the heritage of every being—disease and the ex- 
cesses of passion are unknown—the wings of the soft and 
stealthy breezes are loaded with fragrance,—and every 
sound is eloquent of the voices of spirits. 

And this was the golden age. This was the period, 
which by nations in the infancy if mind, was believed to 
have had precedence on earth. The propensity of the 
mind to wander from reality, and find sustenance for its 
desires in fiction, was here manifested. ‘I'he same dispo- 
sition is ever active, 1evealing itself under an infinity of, 
modifications. It produced the splendid Utopias of Plato 
and Moore. Rousseau was the creature of its influence, 
when he lulled his senses among the charming groves and 
splendid parterres of his state of nature. 

Hesiod, we believe, was the first poet, who reduced the 
vague dreams of the past to any thing like system. It 
was introduced under the happiest auspices. He lived 
among a people in the incipient stages of civilization. 
They were an imaginative race; and prone to regard the 
most extravagant fables as the revelations of truth. He 
represented the antecedent time, as having been divided 
into four ages: the golden, the silver, the brass, and the 
iron. The golden age was, very naturally, placed at as 
remote a distance from the present time as possible. It 
was the age in which earth was a heaven—a fit abode for 
the gods who existed upon it. In process of time, its 
glories were shaded, and the silver age followed. The 
tendency among men to deteriorate, rather than to im- 
prove, soon caused a change in the aspect of things;—the 
silver age faded away and that of brass succeeded. Men 
continued to degenerate, and the age of iron, the then 
present time, arrived. 

If we were to receive the representations of poets as 
truth, we would be induced to believe that, above all 
others, they are most miserable, and the times in which 
each one lives, are peculiarly prolific of misfortune and 
sorrow. The glowing portraiture of their visions, bears 
but faint resemblance to the realities of existence. Their 
solitude is peopled with beings too fair and beautiful for hu- 
man fallibility. Their prospects of life are bathed in the 
Justrous and ever-deceiving glories of imagination—they 
are not of the earth, earthy. Stern and undeceiving re- 
ality adheres with tenacity to its prerogative of governing, 
and will not yield its empire to the claims of poetry, the 
convictions of the senses cannot be sacrificed to the wan- 
derings of the mind, however much of beauty they may 
share. That which is real is too palpable for the dream, 
—that which We see is stronger than that which we fan- 
cy,—consequently the present is abandoned by poetry, and 
things appear in the garb of nature. “The land is un- 
blessed, and groans beneath the burden of its causes, men 
are fallible; the dream which hallowed the past has forsa- 
ken the earth; and the beauty and the glory that have been, 
have given way to the blight and the darkness that are— 
the age of gold is gone, and the age of iron is the doom 
of the present. 

We need but look around us, to discover the prevalence 
of this disposition, and to become convinced, that poetry 
contributes much more to the aggregate of grief than is 
commonly supposed. We continually hear men lament- 
ing the degeneracy by which they are surrounded, and in- 
stituting comparisons between the vices of the present 
time—and the virtues of the past. They bewail the ar- 


was and isnot. Without the least show of reason, they 
represent a state of nature as a condition of simplicity, 
and every advance in refinement as a departure from truth. 
They mourn over the misfortunes which these changes in- 
troduce, They talk of the innocence and happiness of 
primitive times—times in which men were dunces and 
women-puppets! They strive to spread the veil of the de- 
lusion which haunts their minds over the perceptions of 
those about them. And is it true that, as reason and in- 
telligence, man’s distinguishing characteristics, advane- 
ed, he depreciates, and casts off the garb of nature and 
assumes that of art? Does the cultivation of his high en- 
dowments render man less worthy! Does an elevation of 
the faculties of our nature render him less natural? Isa 
teeming field less natural than the wilderness? Is the 
wing of the butterfly less natural than the sombre-hued 
body of the chrysalis! A perfection of nature’s gifts does 
not necessarily involve a departure from nature’s laws. 
From the poet, whose sighs, for a brighter glory than 
that of earth, mingle with the wail of the midnight wind, 
down to the veriest croaker, whose vision never discovered 
sublimity nor similitude in the cloud, all are more or less 
affected by the propensity to undervalue the present. His 
propensity has given birth to much piteous clamor, and 
much sublime conception. It has caused the spirits of the 
gifted ones of earth, to traverse the starry worlds of 
thought for companionship. From the million, it has ex- 
acted the tribute of grief. ‘To the christian, it has given 
assurance that his hope of immortality was not groundless. 
And to it, we are indebted for the splendid fiction of a 
golden age. T. H. 8. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


How interesting and dignified is the association of 
Literature, with civil and political Wisdom!—Itis not ge- 
nerally knownthat Solon, the Founder of the Athenian 
laws, was himself a Poet. No wonder that that city 
should have become the favorite resort of the Muses and 
the Arts. Inthis Mechanical Age, when the materiality 
of the fashionable Philosophy is casting fits darkening 
shadows over all the humanities of life, is it not desirable 
that our studious Youth should bestow a little more time 
and attention on that pure and dignified philosophy of 
antiquity, from which so much pains is at present taken 
to dissuade them by the Fozes that have been stunted of 
their tails? How paltry is it to have nothing to feed upon 
but the trash of a fugitive literature, whose engrossing 
demands at present swallow up nearly the whole of that 
happy youthful time, which should be devoted not only to 
the study of ancient Writers, but also those standard Eng- 
lish works, which this blinding and everlasting shower of 
Magazines and Reviews almost conceals from our sight. 
If 1 thought the offering would be an acceptable one, I 
would occasionally send you translations of portions of 
classical writings, less generally known, for the purpose 
of recalling the public attention to these now almost ne- 
glected models. A translation is necessarily but the sha- 
dow of the substance of Beauty, but, if it lead the mind 
to the original, itis something. At present I send you a 
translation of certain verses of Solon, the Statesman- 
Poet of Greece, which have never before, to my knowl- 
edge, been rendered into English. Solon flourished 550 
years before the Christian Era. 


THE SEPTENNIAL PERIODS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Slowly a hedge of sprouting teeth appears, 

And marks the Period of the seven first years; 
Succeeding these, when seven more years have flown, 
Th’ incipient Down of fervid Youru is shown: 
When seven more years have passed, the bushy chin 
And brawny limbs proclaim the Man within; 
Another seven,—the period so begun 

Speeds to its close,—the goal of sTRENGTH is won. 
In the fifth seven, the Man mature is found 

Fast in the chains of fruitful Wedlock bound. 

The sixth Septennium comes,—the sou is seen 

In noon-day splendour, active and serene; 

The seventh arrives in Thought and Speech mature, 
And through the eighth the harvest may endure; 
But ere the ninth its faltering race hath run 

How fades the brightness of Life’s setting Sun! 
And Nature’s self, when comes the seventieth year, 
“xhausted longs to finish her career. 


Such is a faint reflection of a very beautiful poem. I 
wish I could prevail on the youth to turn their attention 
onthese remnants of a Republican Literature. The Stamp 
of Monarchy, the image and superscription of Cesar, ig 
on the forehead of all modern imported literature. Why 


not have something of a more ancient cast, that breathes 
at least of the enthusiasm, if not of the regulated spirit, 
of freedom! 

I congratulate the youth on the opportunity they may 
now enjoy of prosecuting classical Studies, even in thie 
city. with advantage. There are not wanting Teachera— 








tificial condition of society, and sigh for the nature, which 
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somewhat too much given withal to self-commendation. 
But yet I may be allowed to point out for more extended 
patronage, because he requires it, and deserves it, a Gen- 
tleman, who as a Teacher of classical Literature, has lately 
come among us, Mr. Hopwood, I mean. Mr. Hopwood 
i# an accurate Scholar, and this is the highest praise in a 
Teacher; his knowledge of the ancient Languages is more- 
over extensive, and his love fur them enthusiastic. I en- 
tertain not the least doubt that he is well fitted to inspire 
the youth under his charge with similar ardor. In re- 
commending classical Literature, as of the genuine repub- 
lican order, I hope it is not considered out of place to 
speak of one so well qualified to support the dignity of it, 
especially ag he is but partially known to our Citizens. 1 
reckon jt an act of justice not so much to an individual, 
as that common cause, in which we are all engaged. 





A. K. 
LETTERS WRITTEN AT SEA. 
LETTER 3. 
Atlantic Ocean. Latitude 28-30. Longitude 76-14. 


Cousin Marinpa« 

Having but little control over the wind, whenever it 
chooses to blo directly in our teeth, we have no alter- 
native but to wait with all the patience we can com- 
mand, until it sees fit to make a favorable change. 

For some time past, we have had mild, balmy weather, 
a smooth sea, and a fine pleasant breeze from the south- 
west. Our only cause of complaint is, that the breeze 
comes precisely from the point of compass we are bound 
to. Under these circumstances we have furled all our 
sails, except a small one to keep the head of the vessel 
right, have lashed down the helm, and the sailors have 
all been asleep these three days, as happy (to use an ex- 
pressive comparison) as clams;—while 1 have been pro- 
menading the quarter deck, striving to gather ideas suf- 
ficient to cover half a sheet of paper, which may be wor- 
thy the perusal of a fair lady like yourself. 

But not even a bird will show itself for me to hang a 
remark upon. Birds, indeed, are not numerous at sea. 

ou may sometimes see a gull, or a booby, or a flock of 
petrels; small web-footed birds called by sailors mother 
Cary’s chickens, whose appearance is considered a pre- 
sage of a storm. ‘The ‘Stormy Petrel’ is the subject of 














long, and celebrated for the brilliancy and variety of the 
colors it displays, when dying. 

Allow me to quote a few lines on the subject by Fal- 
coner: 


+ But while his heart the fatal javelin thrills, 

And flitting life escapes in sanguine rills ; 

What radiant changes strike the astonished sight— 
What glowing hues of mingled shade and light. 
Not lovelier colors paint the vernal dawn, 

When orient dews impearl th’ enamel’d lawn; 
Now beam a flaming crimson on the eye, 

And now assume the purple’s deeper dye.’ 


But as poetry has given a song to the dying swan, it 
has also added hues to the dying dolphin, which it does 
possess in reality. 

My own experience agrees better with the following 
graphic description: 


«The dolphins too ;—more radiant things 

Ne’er sped on feet—ne’er rose On wings ;—— 
Ne’er like enchantment struck the sight 

Such shapes of beauty and of light. 

We caught two chaps when first we met ’em,— 
Admired, praised, pitied,--cook’d, and eat ’em: 
Hung o’er their bright hues as they died, 

And mourned them, till we saw them—fried : 
And seldom e’er became a fish 

So well the ocean or the dish.’ 


My next letter will probably be dated from the Baha- 
ma banks. D. L. H. 
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JOHN NEAL, HIS ‘ DOWN-EASTERS,’ &C. 








The «Down-Easters, &c. &c. &c.’ By John Neal. 2 vols. 12mo. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 








This is a work of great pretensions, but not of great 
merit. ‘The author has very properly put three and-so- 
forths after the main title; for verily the * Down Easters’ 
occupy but a small proportion of the whole number of pa- 
ges. 

John Neal, as he likes to be called, gravely tells us in 





one of Barry Cornwall’s musical poems. 


+ A thousand miles from land are we, 
‘Tossing about on the roaring sea; 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast; 

The sails are scattered abroad like weeds— 
The strong masts shake like quivering reeds; 
While amidst the flashing and feathery foau 
The stormy petrel finds a home; 

A home, if such a place there be, 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea.’ 


You will perhaps be surprised at the assertion, that 
there are no fish at sea. Compared with the innumerable 
millions which inhabit shoal water, there are none. ‘The 
grampus, shark, porpoise, dolphin, and a few others are 
seen occasionally, and flying fish are common in southern 
latitudes. ‘The grampus is a small species of whale. 
The shark, noted for its voracity, is generally eight or 
twelve feet in length, but sometimes much longer, and 
weighing two or three thousand pounds. The flying-fish 
is eight or ten inches in length, and when pursued by lar- 
ger fish, rises ten or fifteen feet from the water, and flies 
perhaps as many rods, with the velocity and somewhat the 
appearance of a swallow. It is said that a dolphin, hav- 
ing chased this fish from the water, will keep his eye on 
it until it alights in his voracious jaws. 

The black, unwieldy whale is sometimes seen throw- 
ing up water twenty or thirty feet in the air, as if merely 
for its own amusement, forcibly reminding one of the des- 
cription of the giant angling. 


‘His angle-rod made of a sturdy oak; 

His line, a cable, which in storms ne'er broke; 
His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, 

And sat Upon a rock and bobbed for whale.’ 


A whale, however, is not a fish. This point was de- 
cided sometime since in a New-York court, where the 
duties on fish oil were claimed on whale oil. Dr. Mitchell 
and other eminent men, gave their opinion upon the sub- 
ject; and the high authority of the bible was brought into 
court by one party to prove, that the Lord created great 
whales and all the fishes of the sea, and of course, there 
was a distinction; and by the other party, to prove, that 
Jonah was swallowed by a whale, and that he prayed to 
the Lord from the belly of the fish, and that therefore, 
there was no difference. 

Finding that the bible did not settle questions in law, 
any more to the satisfaction of the parties, than it does in 
theology and polemics, it was dismissed from court, under 
the charge of giving contradictory testimony; and as it 
was fully proved, that a whale cannot live entirely under 
water, and that, unlike a fish, it has warm blood, and 


his preface, that ‘* our novel writers, playmakers, and po- 
ets, with here and there a partial exception, rather by ac- 
cident than otherwise,’ treat us bountifully to ‘‘cottages 
and sky-larks; pheasants and nightingales; first families, 
youth of a ‘gentle blood,’ and a virtuous peasantry; 
moss-grown churches, curfews and ivy-mantled towers; 
hardhearted fathers, runaway matches, unfaithful wives, 
cruel step-mothers, treacherous brothers; anything and 
everything, in short, which goes to the ground-work of a 
third rate English or Scotch novel;” but nothing, ‘ abso- 
lutely nothing, whereby a stranger would be able todistin- 
guish an.4merican story from anyother,orto obtain a glimpse 
of our peculiarinstitutions, or of the stat eof society here ” 
and gives us to understand, that he has generously girded 
on his literary armor, for the express purpose of reforming 
the system of novel-writing in this country, and purifying 
it from the evils above named. The exceptions to the 
generality of our novel-writers, which he alludes to, are 
—as given inhis preface—first, F'lint—second, John Neal 
—third, Miss Sedgwick—fourth, Paulding—fifth, Cooper 
in his earlier days. 
John Neal has here made a sweeping denunciation; 
and John Neal is about the last on the list of American 
novel-writers, who should have made such a one. Of 
what country, we should like to be informed, are the prin- 
cipal characters in his novels! It would puzzle the Wan- 
dering Jew, who must by this time have tarried a while 
in every nook and corner of the world, to tell. 

Neal writes nothing, which does not give evidence of 
the possession by its author, of very great powers of mind. 
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The dolphin is a very beautiful fish, two or three feet||more or less,) alike in the power they exert over those 


who observe their actions, and listen to their conversations; 

but—like nothing else upon the earth, above the earth, or 

beneath the earth. They are creatures of impulse, eccen- 

tricity, madness, and absurdity—having withall, wonder- 

ful intellectual endowments. And they are eternally acting 

and talking as men never did and never will act and talk, 

and displaying the possession of supernatural powers, 

which mere men never were and never will be endowed 

with. 

But to the ‘Down Easters,’ which John Neal affects to 

consider an American nove). 

The curtain rises, “in the beautiful month of May, 

1814,” while the author is journeying from Phila- 

delphia to Baltimore, on a boat which is ‘‘crowded with 

passengers, the oddest collection you ever saw, and 

the British lying not far off in considerable force.” 

On this boat, he comes across nearly all of the principal 

characters we are made acquainted with in the course of 
the story. They are—a sweet young Quakeress, with 
whom one almost instantly falls half in love, though she 

scarcely opens her mouth; two or three impertinent, in- 
quisitive, peddling, swapping, ‘ginooine’ down-easters; an 
intelligent gentleman from the same parts, though not a 
‘ginooine;’ aswaggering, quarrelsome, but generous Ten- 
nessean; and a young Georgian, ‘‘a handsome young man,.” 

with ‘‘a mass of black hair, of unshorn plumage rather, 
as black as death, and glossy with strange brightness, 
floating off and rising and falling over his temples at every 
pitch of the boat, as if stirred and lifted by a strong sea- 
breeze.” This is Mr. Gerard Middleton, the hero; than 
whose mouth, moreover, the author “never saw a finer, 
nor more luminous eyes, nor a more exalted, intelligent 
countenance: animated, fiery, and changeabie—with a 
dash of haughty seriousness, and what he should call sor- 
row in another—a sort of proud melancholy, that could 
not bear to be approached or questioned;” which ‘‘abso- 
lutely fascinates” the beautiful young Quakeress, who be- 
comes the heroine. . 

So far, very well. The yankees, with their * legis’ la- 
toors,’ their ‘jess sos,’ their ‘*had’nt ought tos,’ their chests 
of * panaceas,’ and their eternal ‘ how’l ye swap,’ though 
evidently caricatured, are pleasantly enough hit off. And 
so far the story is American. But about midway of the 
first volume, we find ourselves in New York, in the ‘good 
society’ of that great commercial, fashionable, and litera- 
ry emporium. And here we are made acquainted with 
characters who instantly remind us of the representa- 
tions of high-life in Eng!and; and whose introduction, so 
far from characterizing any work as American, would 
have a directly contrary effect. Here too, we are present- 
ed with a string of incidents, of improbable occurrence 
even in England, and much more so in America. And 
here also, the character of the hero is fully developed. 
After the John Neal model, he is a being of bodily and 
intellectual beauty; and after the Bulwer model, an ac- 
complished profligate. One who has qualities which pos- 
itively demand admiration; but whose presence creates 
an atmosphere of moral pollution, Which the young can- 
not enter without being corrupteg§ and whose touch is 
contamination, and mildew, and death, to the beautiful 
and unwary. 

It is injustice to a novelist, to give an analysis of his 
story, and ‘unveil the secrets of the prison-house,’ be- 
fore his work has had time to have been generally read. 
We shall therefore say nothing more about the machinery 
of the ‘Down-Easters.’ John Neal, in writing this 
novel, undoubtedly consulted the taste of the reading 
public. It will have considerable popularity. And were 





He is, in truth, an intellectual giant. But, as we lately 
heard a friend term him, he is a sick giant. Tired of 
common-place, he always aims at originality; and to at- 
tain his object, he sacrifices probability, and treats com- 
mon sense, as though it were something beneath his atten- 
tion. He erects in his mind a model for his heroes, which is 
such a nondescript, that poor Human Nature is frightened 
away. And he believes, and would have his readers be- 
lieve, that such beings as inhabit only his imagination, peo- 
ple the world.—To this model, built up by a powerful but 
diseased fancy, his heroes are all made toconform. They 
are truly ‘birds of a feather;’ not only asalike as brothers, 
but as much so as ‘win brothers: differing somewhat it may 








suckles its young, the decision of the court was, that a 
whale is not a fish, 











be in stature, but alike in feature, alike in disposition, alike 


it not for his absurd pretentions that it is an American 
story, (according to his own notion of what an American 
story ought to be,) we do not know that it would deserve 
to be noticed, as we have here noticed it. The truth is, 
that it displays a great deal of power; but so far from 
being characteristic of the people of this country, or 
giving a “‘glimpse of our peculiar institutions, or of the 
state of society here,” two-thirds of it might just as 
well, and better, have been incorporated into a romance 
of almost any other country in the world. 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


The Springfield eomnambulist, according to our ex- 
change papers, has not been cured after all. The Boston 











in supernatural powers, (for they are all thus endowed 








Transcript says, “‘she still has her paroxysms, though they 
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are quite different” from what they were before the at- 
tempted cure. 

The Madison Patriot publishes a list, supposed to be 
nearly complete, of the newspapers printed in this state. 
‘The number of publications is put down at one hundred 
and sixteen. } 

Two editions of ‘Francis Berrian,’ Mr. Flint’s first 
novel, are now in course of publication one in London, 
(England,) the other in this city. 


A fire occurred at Rochester, N. Y. in the beginning of 
the present month, which, is said to have destroyed prop- 
erty to the amount of one hundred thousand dollars. 


A fulllength figure of Thomas Jefferson, in bronze, has 
been received at New York, from Havre. It is intended 
for the new Exchange in Philadelphia. 


A new method of destroying whales has been discover- 
edat New South Wales, by dipping the harpoon in prus- 
sic acid before using it, by which means it is thought 
much time in killing the whales is saved. 

An eruption between the governments of France and 
Sweden, seems to be seriously apprehended, the commer- 
cial relations being carried on by consular agents, all 
diplomatic correspondence between the two courts having 
ceased. 

The Pope has acknowledged Donna Maria the Second, 
queen of Portugal. 

Paris, at this moment, abounds with professional men. 
There are 1,524 painters, draftsmen, and lithographers, 
151 sculptors, 310 engravers, (copperplate, aqua tinta, 
wood, &c.,) 80 architects, 315 distinguished composers 
and professors of music, 1,525 instrumental musicians, 
1,500 do. of inferior rank. Total, 5,804. 

Marshal Jourdan died in Paris on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, at the age of 71. 

The amount of funds now in the provident institutions 
for savings, in the city of Boston, amount, to the sum of 
$1,782,000. 

Three convicts have been pardoned by the legislature 
of Rhode Island, on condition that they ship on whaling 
royages, under direction of the sheriff! 

An antiduelling association has been established at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 

The regents of the university of New York, have con- 
ferred the degree of L.L.D. upon Hon. Benjaman 
Franklin Butler, attorney general of the United States. 

There are twenty-six public libraries in Philadelphia, 
numbering in the whole 111,550 volumes. 


The gum elastic cloth factory in Dedham is doing a 
great deal of business. No less than forty girls are em- 
ployed in sewing the cotton of which the cloth is covered. 
The shares in the stock which cost $100, now sells at 
$200. 

Lorenzo Dow, the celebrated and eccentric Methodist 
preacher, died at Georgetown, D. C., on the ult. 
Few individuals have been more generally known. He 
had traveled immensely; and preached times without 
number. 





A method has been proposed to ascertain the depth of 
the ocean beyond sounding. It is, to let fall from a ship’s 
deck a percussion shell of recent invention, which will 
explode on striking the bottom; and the depth of the wa- 
ter is to be calculated by the time occupied by the shell in 
its descent. 


The authenticity of the recently published correspond- 
ence between Napoleon and Josephine has been ques- 
tioned. It would seem by comparing dates, that sundry 
circumstances mentioned in Bonaparte’s letters with re- 
gard to the war of Italy do not correspond with historical 
facts, or with his despatches to the directory at the time. 

A Napier printing press, of 1000 guineas valuc, recent- 
ly left London for Constantinople: It was purchased for 
the use of the Sultan. 


An English physician (Dr. Tytler,) some time since 
read a paper before the London Medical Society, relative 
to “the production of Cholera in India by the use of de- 
leterious rice,” for the information contained in which he 
received a vote of thanks from the society. 


The Rev. Timothy Flint has, in consequence of ill 
health, withdrawn from the Editorial chair of the New 









Gov. Moy of New Jersey, in his late message to the 
Legislative Council in that State, advocates the abroga- 
tion of capital punishment. He says that public execu- 
tions, instead of deterring others from the commissions of 
crime, have, in his opinion, a contrary effect. 

Dr. Caldwell, of Lexington, has published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘thoughts on the impolicy of multiplying medi- 
cal schools.” 

A. bill to abolish capital punishment has been reported 
in the New York legislature. 

Abner Kneeland has been convicted in the Municipal 
Court of Boston, of blasphemy, in denying the existence 
of God. He has not been sentenced. The trial has 
caused great excitement. His counsel, Mr. Dunlop, 
spoke fifteen hours in his defence. 

Intelligence has been received at New Orleans, from 
Port-au-Prince, by Captain Johnson, who left that place 


on the 26th ult. that fears were entertained of a visit from 
the French. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania have granted to the 
Institution for the education of the blind $10,000 in hand; 
$9,000 per annum for 6 years, for the education of indi- 
gent pupils, and $10,000 after the Institution shall itself 


have raised $20,000. The money of the public is seldom 
better disposed of. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


An Inrropuctory Discourse, Delivered before the 
Chillicothe Lyceum and Mechanics’ Institute.—We have 
just received a pamphlet of sixty pages, entitled as above. 
It is a Discourse which was delivered before the societies 
named, on the first of November last, by Benjamin G. 
Leonard, Esq. president of the institute. It is a produc- 
tion which displays a great deal of knowledge and re- 
search, and shall receive further notice in our next paper. 


Oran THE Ovrcast, or a Season in New York. 2 vols. 
Peabody and Co.—These volumes have to do with the 
pseudo ‘ good society’ of New York, and may be obtain- 
ed at Alex. Flash’s bookstore and library. 


New York Mirror. Published weekly at four dol- 
lars per year.—The ‘Gleanings from Willis’s Letters,’ 
which have appeared in the two or three last numbers 
of this paper, ought to have been credited to this excellent 
work, The last number of the Mirror contained an orig- 
inal piece of music, and was accompanied by a superb 
steel engraving. 

Peabody’s ‘ Parlor Journal,’ and Porter’s « Atlas Maga- 
zine,’ of the same date, were likew:se embellished with 
splendid steel engravings. Gotham must be the right 
kind of soil for literary periodieals to flourish in. 


Tur Decameron, 2 vols, 12mo. London, Eng.—The 
Decameron, or ten days’ entertainment of Boccaccio, in- 
cluding the suppressed novels, translated from the Italian, 
to which are prefixed remarks on the life and writings of 
Boccaccio. This work, which is got up in very elegant 
style, has been received in this city by Josiah Drake. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are pleased with the proposition of our friend “A. 
K.” His ‘offerings’ will be very acceptable to ourselves, 
and we doubt not the same to our readers. 

‘“‘A Teacher’s” observations on “English Grammar,” 
in our next. We beseech the author not to get us into 
hot water; and recommend him not to forget, that irony 
is no part of judicious criticism. 

Several communications not mentioned here, shall be 
published or noticed next week. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











Tue Porisn Emierants.—It will be recollected that it 
was stated some time since in the newspapers, that a 
body of two or three hundred Polish exiles, had selected 
the United States as their future residence, and that they 
were coming to this country under the auspices of the em- 
peror of Austria. We understand now, from the most 
respectable authority, that the gallant refugees are ex- 
pected daily to arrive in this port—indeed we are inform- 
ed by a gentleman in Wall street, that the house of which 
he is a member has received directions from Rothschild & 
Co. to furnish pecuniary facilities for purposes connected 
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allow to each of these unfortunate Polanders, a small sum 
upon their landing in the United States, sufficient, prob- 
ably, to enable them to reach such spot as it would be 
proper for them to settle in, provided the choice should 
be made at once, and they should start promptly for the 
place designated. If, however, they should doubt in their 
choice, and dally in the destination until their small gra- 
tuity should be frittered away, they will be subjected toa 
great deal of distress themselves, and our community, 
perhaps, to inconveniences. Would it not be politic as 
well as patriotic, for some of our great land holders either 
in Florida or the Western States to take measures at once 
to colonize these people upon their unsettled domains? 
It strikes us that such an arrangement would not only be 
beneficial to the proprietors themselves, but would be an 
act of kindness towards the brave but unfortunate coup- 
trymen of Kosciusko. Sure we are that the sympathies of 
our citizens will be alive for the exiles. —N. Y. Cour. 





A joint committee of the legislature of Rhode Island 
have introduced a bill, containing the following provisions. 
That no religious corporations shall impose taxes on pews 
in any meeting house, except for the purpose of repairing 
it, or procuring insurance; that all devises to religious soci- 
eties or churches, or to any persons for their benefit, shall 
be utterly void: that the only grant, which they are to be 
held capable of receiving, shall be by deed, executed a 
year at least before the death of the donor; that all pastors 
shall be chosen by the legal voters of such corporations on- 
ly; that no church, as such, shall hold any estate whatever; 
and that no religious corporation shall ever hold more than 
$20,000 in value of personal estate, and $10,000 of real, 
exclusive of the house of worship. 





Miss. Martingav.—We are happy to learn, say sthe 
Boston Mercantile Journal, that this amiable and accom- 
plished writer proposes shortly to visit this country in 
company With some of our citizens abroad. She will make 
her head-quarters at Boston, and will be welcomed here 
as her genius and excellent public and private character 
deserve. 


Orrum.—Opium, so much used as a medicine to allay 
pain and occasion sleep, is the juice obtained from the un- 
ripe seed vessels of a species of white poppy. In many 
parts of Asia Minor, whole fields are sown with seeds; as 
ours are with corn.—When the heads are nearly ripe, they 
are wounded on one side with a sharp instrument, and a 
white liquor flows out, which the heat of the sun hardens 
upon them; this is opium. It is collected the next day, 
when fresh wounds are made on the opposite side of the 
seed-vessel; but what comes from the first incision is deci- 
dedly the best. When the opium is collected, it is mois- 
tened with a small quantity of water or honey, and work- 
ed on a board until it has the consistency of pitch, when it 
is formed into cakes or rolls for sale. 





TurkiIsu JEALOUSY-—The whole amount of this, (the 
reluctance of the Turks to converse about women.) is, 
that they consider it an improper topic, and that to intro- 
duce any conversation on this subject is an undoubted 
evidence of ill breeding. We have had opportunities of 
hearing the remarks of even young Turks on topics allied 
to this, an@they would form an amusing contrast with the 
ordinary conversation of our well educated young men: 
we need scarcely add that the advantage on the score of 
morality, to say nothing of propriety, is much in favor of 
the Moslem. When we, therefore, state that the Turks 
consider it as a mark of ill-breediffeto speak of each other’s 
wives, we offer, at once, an apology and explanation of 
their conduct. 


— 


Yrast.—Good housewives, who take pride in setting 
sweet and light bread before their families, feel vexed at 
nothing more than bad yeast. And they are sometimes 
put to a great deal of trouble in procuring a good article. 
The following is said to be a good receipt for making it: 
Boil one pound of good flour and a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar and a little salt, in two gallons of water for 
one hour. When milk warm, bottle it and cork it close 
and it will be fit for use in 24 hours. One pint of the yeast 
will make 18lbs. of bread. 
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Alice Leslie, the young Artist, atale. Essays-—-The Golden Age. Com- 
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Where spring strew’d its earliest flowers, She mourns in her palace of pride. 








































POETICAL. 





ORIGINAL. 
MY SISTER'S LOVE. 
My sister's love—my sister's love, 
How great its charms for me; 


O, how I long to sit and chat, 
My sister dear, with thee. 


I view yon well.known grassy mead, 
The scene of many a childish bliss; 

But oh, how changed! as now [ tread 
Life’s devious path, in loneliness. 

The blissful scenes of childhood’s hours, 
Are living in my memory still: 

The song within the garden bowers, 

* The ramble by the shady rill. 

And oftentimes I think I hear, 
Thy langh amidst the joyous throng; 

In midnight dreams I see thee near, 
And list again thy thrilling song. 

But thou art far away—away, 
A dweller in a stranger land; 

And night shall close on many a day; 
Ere I again shall press thy hand. 


My sister's love—my sister’s love— 
How great its charms for me: 

O, how I long to’sit and chat, 
My sister dear, with thee. 





SELECTED. 
A SKETCH—FROM HALL'S MAGAZINE. 


He had a single child; and she 

Was beautiful to that degree, 

That nota boor the country round, 
But shook for very awe and fear, 
And cast his eyes upon the ground, 
Whenever she drew near: 














The sou! that stirred her feeble limb 
Was such a giant mind to him, 


And yet she was the kindest thing, 

It seems to me, that ever lived; 

Nor summer's heat, nor winter’s cold, 
Could keep her from the sick man’s side; 
With fearless step she trod the wold— 
The mountain torrent she defied— 

And if she found that Death, indeed, 
Had grasped him with his clammy hand, 
Then ‘twas her joy to bid him speed, 
Unerring, to that better land. 

With lines of light she drew the bowera, 
In which the blessed shall repose; 

And told, in music, of the hours, 

When free from error, and the woes 
That cluster round each footstep here, 
We shall go up from sphere to sphere— 
Where mind of man hath never flown, 
Nor foot of seraph ever trod; 

Beyond the ever-living fount— 

Beyond the dim, mysterious mount— 
Beyond the last arch-angel’s throne, 
Into the very presence of our God. 


At length we missed her pleasant voice 
It was the springtide of the year; 

But when we broke the clotted soil, 

And scattered the mysterious grain, 

She did not come to share our toil; 

And in the village there were some 

That whispered, that she could not come. 
Alas! she never came again. 

She died. And when the truth was known, 
There came upon our vale, a gloom— 
Upon our sunny vale, a chill-- 

As though che shadows of the tomb 

Had clothed each neighboring hill. 

We could not think that she was dead: 
How could she die—that perfect being— 
And moulder into powerless dust? 

But it wasso; we dug her grave, 

And laid her by her mother’s side. 

This is the spot. The rank weeds wave 
Upon it, since the father died. 
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But still, along the shore, the surge 

Chanteth her melancholy dirge; 

And still the glow-worm’s funeral light 

Above ler burns; and still, you see, 

Droopeth the solemn willow tree; 

And the dews weep her, night by night 

And still, at morn, our peasant’s say, 

As darkness meliteth into day, 

Unearthly music floats away 

Above this lonely spot: 

And still our village maidens tell, 

How sometimes, at the vesper teil, 
orm—they know not what— 

Comes dimly on the breathless air, 

Betwixt them and the western sky, 

And awes them—"tis so strange, so fair.— 

Till, mingling with the colors there, 

The scarce-seen features die. 


It may be only Fancy’s hand 

That paints it; or it may be Fear; 
Or it may be the spirit bland, 

Of her that slumbers here. 

But Ah! we never more shall see, 
By homely hearth, or woodland tree, 
Another maiden such as she, 
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|| NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 
| and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
| amore general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 


erm! Agent. 
teccive our sanction. 
Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 
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